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FOREWORD 


These studies have been contributed by five different 
writers, each with an intimate knowledge of his subject, 
and the P.W.M.U. is deeply indebted to them for 
consenting to write them. They have given to us a 
close-up view of the various problems that are now 
facing us in our overseas work—for since most of 
them were written the post-war period has begun and 
these problems have become present-day problems. So 
we cannot wait any longer, but must begin to face 
them without delay. Our first task 1s to know them. 


P. A. MacDIARMID. 
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POST-WAR PROBLEMS IN CHINA 
By the Rev. J. M. McKenzie, B.A., LL.B. 


1.—THE AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


It has been said with truth that China presents the greatest 
area of mass suffering to be found in the world today. Con- 
sidering the stark realities of things as we now know them in 
parts of Europe, what justification is there for such a sweep- 
ing statement? 


(1) To begin with, China is the largest single area over 
which the present war has raged and it has the largest popula- 
tion. There are very few of its 450 millions who have not felt 
its impact more or less directly. Furthermore, war began in 
China in July, 1937, more than two years before the start of 
the European conflict, and it was still going on fiercely after 
the ‘‘cease fire’? had sounded on the other side of the world. 


(2) The war in the East did not burst upon a compara- 
tively settled country with at least two decades of peace behind 
it, but upon a nation which has had civil war (or “Wars of the 
Barons’) sporadically but fairly constantly for about 25 years. 
China also was still in the throes of working out her ‘“‘five 
revolutions at once—political, economic, social, educational and 
religious.”” And in 1931 she had suffered one of the worst 
natural disasters in her history in the terrible Yangtze floods— 
the greatest for over 500 years. 


(3) Unprepared for such a struggle and losing the bulk 
of her heavy industry in the early stages, e.g., 94 per cent. of 
her five million cotton spindles, she has also been practically 
cut off from outside help for long periods. The shortage of 
supplies both military and civil has therefore been desperate 
in spite of the industry and ingenuity of her workers. The 
Japanese armies made it their policy to live off the conquered 
territory and in places they definitely used hunger as a means 
of breaking resistance. It was China who first heroically began 
the “scorched earth’ policy for defence. The whole popula- 
tion, therefore, has had long periods of insufficiency, and at 
least two generations will suffer from the after effects of mal- 
nutrition all their lives. Is it any wonder that the demand for 
relief goods, clothes as well as food, will be enormous? For 
example, note the incredible number of tons of sewine needles 
China has asked for from UNRRA. Nowhere else in this decade 
has the inflation of currency become so fantastic. Under 
£1000 (N.Z.) now produces well over a million Chinese dollars, 
but one dollar in Chungking today will only buy a stamp for a 
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local letter, and for even five dollars you cannot buy anything 
to eat. In a recent letter from Dr. Milne, he says—‘“‘a lunch 
in a restaurant costs 1000 dollars.” 


(4) With its great numbers and vast distances, plus the 
present shortage of shipping, nowhere else will the problems 
of relief work and of re-establishing normal life and a measure 
of prosperity be so great as in China. It presents the greatest 
task for UNRRA and the greatest call for sacrificial help and 
sharing by the nations of the world. For example, China has 
probably the greatest number of “‘displaced persons.” If it is 
taxing the resources of the United Nations to deal with any- 
where from 11 to 17 millions in Europe, what of the vaster 
numbers in China? The Chinese auhorities say “data regard- 
ing the number of people displaced by the war are not suffi- 
ciently complete for a firm basis,’’ but competent observers 
estimate that the minimum must be 40 million, and many of 
these have had two or more uprootings. 


(5) What has happened in liberated countries in Europe 
shows the degree to which the acids of strain, suffering and 
suspicion, and the inability of public institutions to function 
normally, have eaten into the fibres of good citizenship and 
broken down ordered life and government. Listen to what 
Bishop Hall writes of China: 


“The worst thing Japan has done has not been all the 
direct misery and suffering of the war, but the breaking down 
of what the new Chinese Government had so laboriously built 
up in the short ten years from 1927 to 1937—the breaking 
down of law and order and the beginnings of good government. 
We hear on all sides of the terrible increase in corruption in 
army and government in the last three long year of war, when 
every man, haunted by the ghastly insecurity of life, with a 
falling currency and a long-drawn war, has set out to make 
sure in whatever way is possible that his own wife and children 
do not starve (no officer or Government official can support 
even one child on his official salary, and to increase their 
salaries would mean such an increase in note circulation that 
prices would always keep ahead of the increase).” 


“Poverty, deserting soldiers, general insecurity and con- 
fusion, and now in Kwangsi preoccupation with war, gives the 
opportunity for the banditry, so painfully suppressed since 
1927, to grow again in this country of few roads and endless 
hills, in which it it difficult to maintain law and order even 
in days of peace. ... But the tragedy of China herself has 
been the most heartbreaking. There are too few Christians. 
The leaven in the lump is not enough. The new ways had not 
got strongly enough rooted to stand the strain of this long 
war. The heroic days of 1937 and 1938 are almost forgotten. 
There are many heroes still, and many fine things being done. 
The miracle is that the house of China still stands and that 
whe cracks in the wall are not more serious.” 
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LIGHT AS WELL AS SHADE: 


But the picture is not all gloom. It is well to remember 
many positive assets available for the rebuilding of this great 
nation. 


(1) China contains large areas of the world’s most fertile 
soil carefully tilled through long centuries. Her people are 
as frugal and industrious as any in the world. They possess 
stout hearts, clever hands and good heads in abundance. They 
are moreover a tough and enduring people. ‘‘The Chinese 
people unfortunately have had long experience with disaster. 
They have shown on many occasions their ability to recover 
quickly when the bare essentials of aid for the problem at 
hand are forthcoming,” e.g., The Yangtze Floods. 


(2) The war has forced the development of many rich but 
backward areas of China especially in the West. It has 
brought new industries into being and the Industrial Co- 
operatives have shown their wonderful ingenuity and 
adaptability. 


(3) The Chinese as a people have a new faith in them- 
selves. From their former proud isolation and self-sufficiency, 
they had come to a kind of hurt inferiority through being 
humbled by the forceful impacts of the West and by their 
seeming backwardness in terms of modern progress. In the 
eight years of war by their courage, endurance and successful 
resistance to Japan, they have earned a place among the great 
powers. No longer can the Chinese be regarded by ignorant 
foreigners as a peculiar if picturesque people to be patronised 
even where tolerated. Today they are sturdy, deserving, able 
contributors to the well-being of the family of nations. The 
other side of this is that the other nations have a new attitude 
of respect, gratitude and sympathy for their new partner. 


(4) To deal with the clamant and gigantic problems of 
relief and reconstruction there are many agencies which are 
ready to be used. The Chinese have always had traditions 
of mutual aid, and tried chartiable organisations exist in differ- 
ent strata of their life. The Government has been planning 
and preparing for reconstruction even in the most desperate 
stages of the war. No other nation has clung so tenaciously 
to their twin slogans, ‘“‘Resist the Enemy. Rebuild China.”’ The 
struggle to keep schools and colleges going at all costs is proof 
of that. Moreover in the Missionary body (which used to 
number 8,000) there can be found more experienced helpers 
knowing the psychology and speaking the language of the 
people, than are available for any other relief area. 


I1.—THE PROBLEM OF CHINA’S POLITICS: 


The foregoing will show how great are the difficulties of 
China in post-war days even if thev were not complicated by 
politics. But Europe is already proving to us that both national 
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and international politics or clashes of policy can be a very 
real hindrance to feeding the hungry, clothing the destitute, 
restocking the farms and starting the factory wheels and looms 
again. And in China political upheaval has been a major factor 
ever since the Revolution in 1911 and well before that too. 
Here is the biggest unit of the human family after long, long 
centuries of an absolutist patriarchal government, endeavour- 
ing to transform itself in a few decades into a modern 
democracy. Socially the Chinese are very democratic. But 
till recently they took no responsibility for Government beyond 
the local affairs as decided by the Councils of village elders or 
the heads of the guilds. Authority filtered down from the 
Son of Heaven on the Peacock throne through provincial Vice- 
roys and sub-prefects to the local magistrate who was “high, 
low and middle justice” in his country area. Taxes were 
farmed; and nepotism, due often to the laudable trait of 
family loyalty, was rife in the civil service. 


In Sun Yat Sen’s scheme, there was to be a stage of 
“Tutelage” while they were prepared for real elective govern- 
ment. From that stage, they have not yet emerged, how- 
ever ready or unready they may seem to be in various areas 
or strata. The struggle against provincial war lords is over, 
however, and the Central Government has steadily increased 
its authority. Before the war, it strove to introduce efficiency 
and probity "into the civil service, to regularise taxation and 
to put down abuses, as well as to promote improved health, 
education and communications. But as well as the warring 
provincial interests, it has had to strive all along against the 
Communist party which refused to submit or compromise. 
When driven out of Kiangsi in Central China, where it was 
established by Borodin’s associates, it established itself in the 
North West and never really submitted to Central authority. 


In one sense China is a poor field for Communism. They 
are a nation largely of small farmers and small traders. Also 
the family and clan loyalties are among their deepest instincts. 
But Communism tends to root and spread wherever there is 
poverty and injustice, and that these were present in many 
parts of China, no one can deny. Particularly did this faith 
with its austerity and idealism appeal to many fiercely patriotic 
students, disgusted with corruption and seeing no other clear 
hope or policy for their country. The Communists, be it said, 
have some very able and devoted leaders, some far-sighted pro- 
grammes and not a few fine achievements in local govern- 
ment and social welfare to their credit. Two New Zealanders 
who have distinguished themselves in China, Rewi Alley and 
James Bertram, both lean much more to Yenan than to 
Chungking, 


At the beginning of the war, there was a working under- 
standing between the Central and the N.W. Governments, but 
the partnership has been a most uneasy one with not all the 
faults on either side. (It is not easy to get a balanced view- 
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point, for the literature on the matter tends to be violently 
partisan on both sides.) So the question is being seriously 
asked whether the war against Japan is not to be followed 
by an even bitterer struggle between the two great parties. 
One calm observer said a year or so ago: “There is still hope 
of reconciliation if the friends of both parties will be real 
friends.”’” Recent Cabinet changes in Chungking seemed to 
promise well, but the breach is not healed. O. M. Green wrote 
in July of this year in the London Observer: ‘‘While China’s 
military prospects have been greatly brightened, the internal 
polical skies are again unhappily clouded with misgivings. 
This has been brought sharply into focus by the Communists’ 
refusal to attend the new People’s Political Council, which met 
on July 7, and will continue in session till the end of the 
month. But the issue goes much deeper than the too familiar 
feud between the Kuomintang and Communists. The lately- 
formed Democratic League also boycotted the council, and the 
issue is whether the autocracy of one-party rule is or is not 
to continue. In the eyes of the popular parties China’s future 
democratic rights are at stake. 


On the other hand, a letter just arrived from Ronald Rees 
of the N.C.C. in Chungking, says a propos of a little incident on 
one of his journeys, ‘‘In the end public opinion has its way in 
China, which is why some of us are hopeful that there will be 
no civil war between rival political parties if the strong com- 
mon sense of’ the Chinese people can express itself.” 


WHAT OF RUSSIA? 


This might be so if China could work out her problems 
without outside interference, but that cannot be promised. 
Russia and China have the longest common frontier in the 
world. Russia’s great war with Japan 40 years ago was mainly 
fought on Chinese soil, and Russia in Europe has taken a 
strong and determined line in securing governments to her 
liking along all her frontiers. The establishment of Com- 
munism in China was largely due to Russian influence. Would 
she use the Yenan group as another Lublin Committee? The 
breakdown or inconclusiveness of Soong’s first negotiations 
with Stalin showed the difficulty of agreement, for peace and 
understanding with Russia are a sine qua non for any ordered 
solution of Chin’s future. But the later signing of a treaty of 
friendship does augur hopeful things. 


AND THE U.S.A.? 


As part of the United Nations strategy, the United States 
is naturally taking a big share in advising and strengthening 
the Chinese military effort. So much so that a friend recently 
wrote: “To all intents and purposes, China, or the Central 
Government part of it, is run by the U.S. Army now.” So long 
as this is purely strategic and temporary, well and good. But 
if there is too long continuance of advisory control or an 
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attempt by American big business to secure a favoured place 
in China’s commercial sun, it will be bitterly resented by the 
Chinese and may also retard true national development. 


As regards the other nations, Japan is not likely to be in 
any position to be an interfering and dominating influence in 
the politics of China as she has been for the last 50 years. 
Britain with her own heavy burdens and problems of recon- 
struction to face is likely to be a moderating and sympathetic 
counsellor. It is to be hoped that there will be tact and 
unselfish courage used in dealing wih Hongkong. 


When our papers the day after the VJ celebrations were 
carrying headlines of “Civil War in China,” it began to look 
as if some form of mediation by the other powers might be 
necessary to avoid further bloodshed—the horrible fratricidal 
strife that seemed likely, till the signing of the treaty with 
Russia made the Communists more willing to negotiate with 
Chungking. Provided such influence and intervention is dis- 
interested, without looking for trade or ideological gains, then 
it may be successful. Otherwise it will only do harm in the 
long run. Unfortunately, intervention in China’s affairs by 
the great powers in the past, has never been free from selfish 
aims. In the throes of her 1911 Revolution, China asked for 
the world’s prayers. How much she needs and deserves them 
now. 


Il1I.—THE CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE IN CHINA: 


(1) The Scars of War.—The crusade of modern missions 
in China has seldom been accompanied by fair winds and 
tranquil seas. More often it has made stubborn headway 
against opposition, persecution and manifold testings, The 
“closed door” of Morrison’s day slowly creaked open with the 
grudging and limited permissions after the so-called “Opium 
Wars.” But even when the ardent messenger of the Good 
News had won his way to the farthest recesses of the country, 
often adopting Chinese dress and mode of living as a means of 
avoiding trouble, opposition and prejudice still persisted. Yet 
the work survived triumphantly the ‘fiery trial’? of the Boxer 
rising, while real growth was helped rather than hindered by 
the ‘‘anti-Christian’”’ movement of 1926-27. 


But this struggle against Japan found the missionary for 
once entirely on the same side as the Chinese. Though en- 
joying neutral status up till Pearl Harbour, every consideration 
made them eager to face the worst that came, shoulder to 
shoulder with their Chinese friends. And through the devoted 
practical service and high courage of missionary and Chinese 
Christian alike, the last anti-foreign prejudice attaching to 
missions was dissipated. By the work in refugee camps and in 
a hundred other forms of service in war areas—‘Christianity 
has won for itself an established place in China.” This great 
gain has not been reaped without heavy loss. Materially no 
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computation has been or yet can be made. But missionary 
and church buildings—schools, colleges, chapels, hospitals and 
publishing houses—cannot have escaped the results of bom- 
bardment and savage fighting, or else of occupation by enemy 
troops. Yet the effects of disruption and dislocation are Zar 
more serious. Most of the institutional and a good part of the 
Church work in occupied areas has gone. Where schools, col- 
leges and hospitals have trekked into the interior, they have 
inevitably lost equipment and some of their staffs, as well as 
many of their normal enrolments of students. Little by little, 
the foreign personnel in China’s Christian work, once 8,000 
strong, has had to evacuate, and today it must be lower in 
numbers than for 40 years. Many, of course, hope to return, 
but how many of those released from interment will be fit 
for further service under Chinese conditions even after long 
recuperation? 


The Chinese Church, on the other hand, through all its 
trials has grown in local leadership and sense of responsibility. 
The roots are there deeply planted for vigorous future growth. 


(2) Plans for the Future.—The suddenly announced ar- 
rangements for surrender by Japan make concerted planning 
and practical action by the Chinese Church and the missionary 
bodies doubly important. There has already been a good 
deal of thinking ahead, but the exigencies of the war situa- 
tion and uncertainty as to when the end would come, did not 
permit very definite programmes. 


Three general premises can, however, be laid down at 
the outset: 


(a) Missionaries will be needed and welcomed in the new 
China. The Chinese authorities and the Chinese 
Christian leaders have been equally emphatic on that 
point. A gathering of Chinese Christian leaders was 
asked recently whether they wanted the missionary 
body built up to pre-war numbers. The answer was 
that they wanted still more as the atmosphere and 
opportunity were never so favourable. The door 
once sternly closed and grudgingly opened, today 
stands wide and the missionary will be a welcome 
guest. The latest cable from Chungking says, ‘“‘Look- 
ing forward with confidence future work.” 


(b) But at the same time all missionaries must be pre- 
pared to work with and to be the servants of the 
Chinese Churches. The initiative and control must 
now belong to them. There will be not less but more 
important work to do. Yet the missionary will have 
less authority and seemingly a lower status. In 
reality he will have far wider opportunities and higher 
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privileges as a co-worker, as long as the “co” is 
properly emphasised. 


(c) As with the Church so with the Government. The 
missionary of tomorrow must be prepared to acknow- 
ledge the authority and leadership of the Government 
in fields where formerly the mission pioneers blazed 
the trail—notably in education and in public health. 
If he is not prepared to co-operate fully and willingly, 
as long as his religious freedom is safeguarded, he 
had better stay at home. The Public Health Admin- 
istration is leaving a wide place for missions to share 
in their plans and projects. But they are defining 
now “the principles of co-operation between UNRRA, 
the National Health Administration and the medical 
misions invited’ by the Chinese Government to return 
to China.” 


(3) Missionary Standards and Methods.—It is everywhere 
stressed that the highest standards of training are essential. 
The work of the Kingdom of God in China demands and 
deserves the very best we can give. There may need to be 
changes in the form and emphasis of our contribution though 
there can be none in our essential message and real objectives. 
But we must be ready for an impartial study of methods and 
results to date so that we may best meet the needs of the 
future. For example, here is a comment by a young Christian 
Englishman after a few years in a relief unit in China. 


“I have seen something of orthodox missionary work here 
and am repelled by it. I feel it has little to offer a growing 
China. I believe that the missionary-technician is the only 
true disciple of tomorrow. The so-called evangelist represents 
a tradition which is outmoded and sterile.” 


Now that may be an over-hasty generalisation based on 
limited observation in an abnormal period. The writer prob- 
ably knows little of how the evangelist opened the way for the 
technician, e.g., of Timothy Richard as the pioneer of China’s 
modern education. Nor has he seen a mission team made up 
of doctors and nurses and teachers, with perhaps agricul- 
turalists and economists too, working along with pastors and 
evangelists all with the one aim of bringing life and light 
through the Gospel to China. The evangelist must so preach 
his good news that it lifts the whole life of a community, But 
the technician must beware lest his efforts become mere 
humanitarianism—even more sterile than the other. Christ 
sent his disciples to preach and to heal and to cast out devils. 
Whatever the variation of his approach, the missionary will 
still find himself preaching, teaching and healing or all three 
at once. As a recent biography of an evangelistic missionary 
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says, “Little do most folk realise how many different types | 
of things he is called upon to do and how many important 
decisions he is required at short notice to take.’’ 


(4) What is Our Part.—During the greater part of the 
war, a big section of our field has been under Japanese occu- 
pation and for over three years all but one of our band there 
have been interned. We hope and pray that they may all be 
speedily returned—Miss James with them—to this country, 
for long, unhurried recuperation. Just what state our hospital 
and other plant will be in is unknown at the time of writing. 


For nearly two years now, the Missions Committee has 
been planning and trying to get a small nucleus of workers 
out to China to be ready to go into South China when it is 
freed. Miss Reid got as far as India but is still waiting there. 
Dr. Graham Milne has been some months in Yunnan province. 
But in order to get him there an arrangement had to be 
entered into whereby he is bound to the Friends Ambulance 
Unit for a period. Miss Cook is ready to return and we hope 
Miss Yansen also. But when will they be permitted to do 
so, and can transportation be secured? Yet bearing in mind 
the need and the invitation to missionaries, we will surely want 
to build up our staff and work again as soon as possible. Let 
us not forget, however, that we must allow the Chinese Church 
to take the lead in this as in other things. 


(5) The Cost.—It is right and needful that the Church 
should realise that the work of these post-war years will cer- 
tainly make heavy demands on finance. Transportation is very 
costly today. If flying is quick (and sometimes it is the only 
way), it also is very expensive. Then maintenance and living 
expenses amid China’s shortages and inflation will seem extra- 
ordinarily high, too, so we must steel our hearts to the fact 
that if we are going on with this work we cannot look for 
much easing of our Budget quotas. Yet think of the price 
China has paid not only for her freedom but for ours also! 


(6) “As a Man Thinketh in His Heart.”—Yet the biggest 
contribution will not be our mission givings but in our real 
attitude to the Chinese people. For their greatest post-war 
problem will be that of finding themselves afresh in the family 
of nations. We can do no greater thing for them than by 
making them very sure of their place and welcome at 
humanity’s fireside. Part of that we can express by clothes 
drives and by seeing that UNRRA has all the relief needs, par- 
ticularly special foods, that it requires. A great deal more 
can be done by a better informed public opinion. In relation 
to China, not only the missionary but the general public of 
New Zealand also, need to have “appreciation of their culture, 
respect for their viewpoint, realisation of their faults, sympathy 
for their aspirations, and relief for their sufferings.” Yet 
none of these can measure up to what a body of people can do 
who pray persistently with insight and imagination for their 
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friends. What would it not mean if the Chinese Christians 
at least out of that great nation, were assured that we looked 
on them as Paul on Epaphroditus whom he described as ‘‘my 
brother, and companion in labour, and fellow-soldier’’? 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Is it true to say that China has suffered more from the 
war than any other nation? 


2. What are the political conditions which will best assure her 
stable reconstruction? 


8. Assess the losses and gains of the mission enterprise in the 
war period. 


4. What are the pre-requisites of future missionary service 
in China? 


5. As New Zealand Christians we have a double obligation 
to the Chinese. Name five things that everyone of us can 
do to help them. 
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POST-WAR PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH 
IN INDIA 


By Mr. G. T. Gray 


I. THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH: 


(A) The Worship and Witness of the Church. 


In common with existing conditions in other parts of the 
world, there is great need for a deeper spiritual life in the 
Church. It is a matter of concern that the Church is not suffi- 
ciently alive and growing in the things of the Spirit. The 
opportunities that face the Church are as great as they have 
ever been and the need of the day is that the Church become 
adequate to take full advantage of the demands of the present 
as well as to be equipped for post-war conditions. The Church 
needs to continue its efforts to express its life and worship in 
ways that will readily appeal to the people of the country while 
conserving the heritage of the Church and avoiding any com- 
promise of the Christian faith. 


Points for Discussion: 


(a) How may the members of the Church be made to feel 
the need for a deeper spiritual experience? 


(b) What should be the natural outcome of a deeper 
spiritual experience? 


(B) The Policy of the Church in Relation to 


Supporting Missions. 


(1) There is universal agreement that the emphasis in all 
Christian work in India should be on the Church and not on the 
Mission. The work should be ‘“Church-centric’” and not 
“Mission-centric.” It has been said that the inner life and 
outward witness of the Church cannot reach their full vigour 
until this takes place. 


Is this a true statement? 


(2) One goal of the Church for the post-war period should 
be the integration of Church and Mission. In some districts, 
this has been effectively achieved, for others partially, while 
others consider that it will be necessary for some time to 
differentiate between Church and Mission activities. In many 
places, Indian representation on Church bodies has been pre- 
dominant. In the event of this complete integration of Church 
and Mission, it would be necessary for the missionary to place 
himself at the entire disposal of the Church. He would go 
where the Church sent him and in all things he would be sub- 
ject to its dictates. 


Discuss the advantages and disadvantages that might result 
from such an arrangement. 
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(3) All thoughtful Indian Christians are agreed that the 
resources of the Indian Church are not yet adequate for the 
training of the leaders that she needs. Colleges, training 
schools, theological colleges must have the help of European 
teachers. Here, as in everything else, the best work is done 
where European and Indian work in close fellowship and the 
initiative should be taken increasingly by the Indian members. 
But for some years yet the scholarship and science, the discip- 
line and spiritual experience of western universities will be 
needed. The Church must be one, it must be holy, but above all 
jt must be catholic, that is, universal. The heart of its message 
is that Christ is God’s revelation to all men, the charter is that 
the Gospel must be preached to every creature. ‘‘The evangel- 
isation of India in this generation” is not an idle dream— 
taking its fulfilment to mean not that India will become 
Christian in a generation, but that, if the Church gird itself 
to the task, the Gospel could be clearly and intelligibly pro- 
claimed to every one of India’s four hundred millions. 


(4) A great number of prominent members of the Indian 
Church consider that: 

(a) The Church in India should have considerable say in 
the invitation of staff from the sending Churches. 

(b) Mission Boards and Committees should be asked to 
confer with Churches on the Field regarding the need 
of missionaries with specialised training. Also in the 
matter of furlough studies for missionaries. 

(c) The training of new missionaries should be such as 
will prepare them adequately to fit into the new situa- 
tion as servants of the Indian Church. 


Discuss these ideas and discover how far they should 
successfully be carried out. 


(C) The Needs of the Church, 

(a) There is general agreement that the effectiveness of 
the Church will depend very largely on its leadership so that 
one of the post-war aims should be the increasing recognition 
that theological education is of primary importance. 


“One of the needs of the Church in the next decade will 
be to prepare for the time when all responsibility must be in 
the hands of Indians.’’ 


There is a shortage of young men of the right type offer- 
ing for the ministry of the Church because of the fact that 
the remuneration of the present ministry is inadequate. It is 
urgent therefore that a legitimate use of money from over- 
seas Shall be the subsidising, through the Church organisations 
in India of an adequate ministry. 


Is it right to adopt a method whereby young men are 
enticed into the service of the Church with the promise of a 
larger salary? 
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The Church stands in great need of more voluntary 
workers in city and village and is likely to be increasingly 
dependent on the services of such men and women. Special 
attention should be given to their care and training. 


The Church should make it financially possible for persons 
of real Christian character and ability to be trained for what- 
ever work they may wish to do and so enable them to bear 
a wider and more effective Christian witness in various walks 
of life. The training of Christian teachers, not only for work 
in schools associated with the Churches, but outside, must be 
undertaken if the Christian impact is to be felt in the new 
educational programme. 


(bo) Although the Christian Church is almost the best 
educated community in India, and Christians are coming to 
hold many positions of trust and responsibility, and to exercise 
an influence on the whole life of the nation far more than 
proportionate to their numbers, nevertheless, great bodies of 
Christians are still illiterate and very ignorant. Many thou- 
sands from the outcaste community are annually added to the 
Church and almost all who come are illiterate. Superstition 
still holds sway in many lives and under the outward appear- 
ance of Christianity there is much that is purely heathen. 
“The Church cannot reach its full strength so long as it allows 
so many of its members to remain illiterate.” 


What has our own Mission been doing along the line of 
adult literacy work? 


(c) Literature. — ‘Every effort should be made to 
strengthen the literary work of the Church.” 


“Every Christian a literate man or woman”’ is a goal for 
which the Church should strive. For this work which can best 
be done co-operatively, the help of Christian Literature 
Societies and Mission Committees will be needed. 


Read Rev. W. M. Ryburn’s articles on the work of the 
Kharar printing press. 


(d) The Demobilised Servicemen.—The Church should be 
preparing now for the return of its members who are on active 
service. It should plan to make use of the discipline and 
training which the modern soldiers have acquired. 


“The necessity for liaison officers to maintain contact be- 
tween Churches and Missions on the one side and soldiers, the 
Army Authorities and the Civil Government on the other should 
be carefully examined.” 


Well-thought-out schemes for small scale and cottage 
industries for these men related to local conditions and avail- 
able raw materials in each area should be prepared. 


So Christ is building His Church, uniting men and women, 
rich and poor, high caste and low caste. Within that Church 
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there are divisions and problems of relationship, but there is 
also a deep conviction that God wills understanding and fellow- 
ship. And on every side the thoughtful observer finds evidence 
that the unifying work of Christ is in progress. 


When India gains a measure of independence, there is 
certainly likely to be a considerable amount of persecution. 
This will not be a bad thing, as history shows that the Church of 
God in any land always thrives in persecution and in the long 
run comes out victorious. The prayers of all Christian people 
are urgently needed for the Christian Church in India. 


Read “Christ’s Way to India’s Heast’”’ (Bishop Pickett) ; 
“Builders of the Indian Church” (Stephen Neill); ‘India’s 
New Day” (J. L. and M. W. Gray); “Salute to India” 
(T. Z. Hodge). 


It is requested that where possible, any definite decisions 
arrived at or practical suggestions that might be of value to 
our missionaries on the field be forwarded by the P.W.M.U. 
Branches to the Missions Office. 
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ILLITERACY IN INDIA 
By the Rev. M. R. Robinson, B.A., B.D. 


Although the days of illiteracy in our midst are not so 
far removed from us as we are apt to think, yet we are so used 
to living in a literate community that it is not easy to appre- 
ciate the disadvantages under which illiterate people labour; 
nor do we often pause to think how intimately illiteracy is 
bound up with national weakness. Yet it is true that even 
today there are vast countries, notably, of course, China, 
Africa and India, where the great majority of the people are 
totally illiterate. 


India contains nearly one-fifth of the world’s population, 
of which only ten to fifteen per cent. is literate in any sense of 
the word, not necessarily educated. Her leaders are clamour- 
ing for freedom to govern their own country, and feel very 
keenly her subservience to Britain. Obviously one of the first 
requirements for adequate representative self-government is 
an educated people. Consequently the problem of illiteracy is 
one of the key factors in reconstruction in India. 


What does illiteracy involve? Broadly speaking it must 
always mean that the illiterate masses can be exploited by the 
educated few. Illiteracy and the caste system go hand in 
hand. Only illiterate and ignorant people will stand for the 
conditions of virtual slavery which too often prevail. For 
illiteracy means deep ignorance. I do not mean that all illiter- 
ates are ignorant of everything and are necessarily mentally 
backward—some of them are sharp and very shrewd, some- 
times well informed and able; but usually they are very 
ignorant. Ignorance means backwardness, socially, cultur- 
ally, and practically. 


The mental life of illiterates is usually very circum- 
seribed. We find that the majority of the village people 
amongst whom we work know very little about their own 
religion, nothing about the politics of their country, and very 
little of the outside world. They tend to be gullible in some 
matters. They have no opportunity to benefit from the experi- 
ence of others as that is committed to writing. For instance, 
the farmer cannot read anything on farming, cannot be helped 
by the experience of other farmers with new seed, and so on. 
The illiterate community tends to perpetuate its own kind 
of existence, events in the outside world affecting it little. 
There is the same apathy, the same dirt and lack of sanitation, 
the same narrow outlook, the same fatalism that there has been 
for hundreds of years. What is there to dispel it? 


The simple man who cannot read is a much easier prey for 
the unscrupulous shop-keeper and money-lender who is only 
too common in both city and village. He puts his thumb im- 
pression on a small piece of dirty paper which he is told is 
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an I.0.U. for a certain sum which he has borrowed. How 
does he know that it is the right amount? The illiterate are 
often defrauded in this way, and there is no cure for it except 
ability to read and take care of themselves, 


Our modern world is largely a product of the industrial 
revolution. That revolution has not yet taken place in India. 
She is still predominantly an agricultural country, but has been 
rapidly industriallsed during the war. Maybe she will have 
to go through the same painful times as Europe did, but in the 
process, there will probably be the same awakening of the 
masses. It is on the education of these masses that much 
depends; when they begin to see the light they will not be 
content to remain where they are. 


What does illiteracy mean to the Christian Church? It 
is obvious that an illiterate Church cannot be as strong as it 
should be. Although Christians are the most literate of all 
the communities in India, yet only eighteen per cent. of them 
can read. Most of the folk with whom we have to deal in our 
villages communities are totally unable to read and write, so 
that they have to be instructed without the use of literature 
that can be put into their hands. It is easy to see what a 
handicap that is. Imagine how much spiritual progress you 
would make without the Bible or any devotional literature to 
depend on! Everything has to be learnt by rote, and all know- 
ledge has to come by personal contact. Of course it is false 
to assume that there cannot be spiritual life and progress for 
the illiterate—the early Church and the Church for centuries 
after that was largely in the same state—but no one can deny 
that literacy makes a vast difference. It goes without saying, 
of course, that the Christians, who are largely poor folk, are 
subject to the same disabilities as have been outlined above 
in addition to this. 


What are the reasons for continued illiteracy? We in 
New Zealand live in a country where the Government takes 
adequate and full responsibility for education. While the 
(British) Government of India has done something for edu- 
cation, it is on nothing like an adequate scale. There is no 
such thing as even an approximation to compulsory education, 
While high schools are good, the primary schools lack buildings 
and equipment and the teachers are poorly trained and very 
poorly paid. The amount of money set aside for education is 
pitifully small, compared with the estimated amount of 
£237,000,000 required annually for an adequate system. It 
is obvious that no government could set such a scheme in 
operation in a short time, but one cannot help feeling that 
much more could have been done, especially in view of the 
remarkable achievement of Russia in this respect. 


But there is also a great deal of apathy amongst the people 
towards education even when they have the opportunity for ite 
They have to see that it pays practically, and too often children 
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have received a small amount of education which has led them 
nowhere and proved fruitless. A whole new education system 
is needed to do away with this attitude. Mission schools do 
their part towards dispelling illiteracy, and our own mission 
has good and effective schools, which are absorbing as many of 
our poor Christian boys and girls as the budget can stand, with 
waiting lists of children who want to get in. But what they 
ean do is only a drop in the bucket compared with the need. 


The reactionary elements in the country view the pros- 
pect of the education of the masses with disfavour, and some- 
times seek to put spanners in the wheels. They see the possi- 
bility of losing their subservient menials and consequently their 
privileged position, and it is to their interest to keep the 
ignorant in their ignorance. But they will have a decreasing 
influence as the country awakens. 


During the last few years there has come into being the 
Adult Literacy campaign, sponsored by the Government, and 
used actively by missions. A missionary, Dr. Laubach, working 
in the Philippines, used there a method which has been applied 
to illiterates in different countries with a good deal of success. 
Basically it is the same as the new method of teaching children 
to read, starting with words and sentences illustrated by pic- 
tures, instead of with the alphabet, working up to words. Bands 
of literate people are asked to volunteer each to teach one 
illiterate to read. But the latter, when he has completed one 
page, is not allowed to go on to another until he has taught 
what he has learnt to another illiterate, and so on. This 
method has been used with some success in many parts, and I 
find, for instance, that in Bombay during a 44-year period, 
65,000 people were made literate. I suspect that the scheme is 
likely to work better in towns and cities than in the country, 
for it is very difficult under country conditions to secure 
regular instruction. 


We have tried this method and found it to break down at 
two points—the one just mentioned, that it is difficult, for 
instance, for the preachers, who visit a village once a week or 
fortnight, to give regular enough instruction, and the fact 
that though we can sometimes find folk willing to teach, there 
is a tremendous amount of apathy on the learners’ part. Adults 
simply aren’t interested in learning to read. But we hope that 
with further persevering we may have more success. 


In my opinion illiteracy is one of the basic problems to 
be tackled—not the panacea for all ills, but a necessary basis 
for progress in the future. We must specially do all we can 
to make our Christian communities literate, so that they may 
have more chance of understanding what is required of them 
as Christians, and also that they may better and more effec- 
tively commend the Gospel to others. In the final analysis, of 
course, it is a problem for the Government of the country, 
and only the Government can hope to tackle it adequately. 
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But an awakened people can make a government move. We 
must do all in our power through our own schools, the Adult 
Literacy campaign, and any other available agencies, to bring 
about the attitude that will demand the final banishment of 
illiteracy. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Enumerate and discuss the chief things in your life which 
you would miss if you were unable to read. 


2. Is it impossible for an illiterate nation to be strong in any 
way? What are the reasons for your answer? 


In what ways does illiteracy hinder missionary work? 


4. How would you tackle the problem of illiteracy? 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


Protestant, International and Interdenominational 
By the Rev. F. A. Thompson 


Scriptures on Leprosy: Lev. 13:9-14; 2 Kings 7: 3-16; 
2 Kings) 53 1-27, 


Christ and the Lepers: Matt. 8: 1-4; Luke 17: 11-19. 


Where are the Lepers of the World? 


Approximately India, China and Africa have about a mil- 
lion each. Europe has ten thousand, Japan fifty thousand, 
Korea and Siam thirty thousand each, while Australia has 300 
and South America one hundred and fifty thousand, the prob- 
able total for the world being three or four millions. These 
numbers are approximate only because the lepers hide the 
early symptom of the disease as long as possible, to delay 
boas turned on to the road of destitution to beg for their 
iving. 


What are the Causes of Leprosy? 


Leprosy is due to a small germ which grows inside the 
body especially in the skin and nerves. 


How do People Get Leprosy? 


By close contact for a long time with a leper who is dis- 
charging these germs from ulcers of the skin or from the nose. 


What is Meant by “Close Contact”? 


Living in the same house with such a leper is dangerous; 
living or working in the same room with him is more dan- 
gerous; sleeping in the same bed, using the same clothes, 
towels and eating-utensils is more dangerous still. 


At What Age are People Most Apt to be Infected? 


People are infected at all ages, but children are most 
liable to infection and are commonly infected by parents and 
other relations and by house servants. Whilst the main cause 
is the germ, the main contributory cause is malnutrition. 


What Medical Treatment do Lepers Need? 


First, regular diet and exercise up to the patient’s strength, 
then careful medical oversight, and capable nursing. Before 
any injections of chalmoogra oil are given the doctors must 
clear up any other complaints patients are suffering from, 
because the reactions to injections of chalmoogra oil are 
severe, and could be fatal if some other disease is complicated 
with leprosy. Though all intelligent convalescent patients are 
taught how to give the injections these are given only after a 
doctor or a nurse has certified that the patient’s condition 
warrants injections. This refers to in-patients. Out-patients, 
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on the other hand, are early cases of leprosy who do not need 
ward or hospital treatment. These patients come twice a 
week for injections, and we can do one hundred injections in 
an hour. Purulia Hospital in India’s Central Province has 800 
in-patients, but also gave injections to out-patients to the num- 
ber of 28,000 last year. Of every 100 symptom-free patients, 
only 10 per cent. relapse, and these patients can be built up 
in health on returning for further treatment. 


Why is Occupational Therapy Necessary for Lepers? 

Because leprosy is a long time in developing, its cure is 
also protracted. The slow cure is a test of patience to all 
concerned, patient, doctor and nurse, most of all to the patient. 
He or she is apt to become weary of weakness, suffer from 
moods of depression and fits of despair which lead to suicide. 
Hence the urgent need of occupational interests for mind and 
soul and body. ‘‘An-idle brain is the devil’s workshop” for a 
healthy person, and much more so for an unemployed leper. 
Therefore all hobbies, handcrafts, hand-work, trades, industries 
and occupations that are feasible to these stricken sufferers 
are used, and on as wide a scale as is possible. For those who 
can do it, gardening is good, others do weaving and wood-work, 
carpentry and joinery. Sewing and knitting are useful for 
women, and drawing, painting and modelling for those who 
have the artistic bent, while new methods of agriculture occupy 
the greatest number of our convalescent patients who are tillers 
of the soil. Every phase and aspect of occupational therapy 
profitably increase the power of the mind over the body in the 
battle against leprosy. 


What are the Needs of the Lepers? 

They need almost everything. Destitute ones need a 
home and all of them need food, clothes, friendship, medicine 
and a Saving Faith. They can be fed for the sum of four- 
pence a day. Because they cannot always beg this small 
amount, they suffer from malnutrition, which helps the dis- 
ease to master them. Since about 1920, by the use of refined 
chalmoogra oil medical science has been able to heal all early 
cases of leprosy (that is those who haven’t had it for more than 
four or five years) and also 30 per cent. of the more advanced 
eases. An in-patient can be supported for the small cost of 
£5 per year and an out-patient who comes to hospital twice a 
week for injections of the healing oil can be helped for the 
sum of £1. One hundred injections can be given in an hour. 
It is possible, however, to alleviate suffering greatly, even in 
the advanced stages. For instance, that most distressing of 
all complaints, lepra’-fever, can in many instances be con- 
trolled, and the terrible ravages produced by advanced ulcera- 
tion to a very large extent alleviated. 


What Can We Do for. the Children of Leperland? 


It was thought for many years that children inherited the 
disease from their leprous parents, but Miss Mary Budden of 
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Almora proved to the medical fraternity that such was not the 
ease. It is a scientific fact that children do not inherit 
leprosy from their parents; they catch it as the result of close 
and long contact between child and parent, so the acute prob- 
lem of the healthy child in the arms of a leprous parent can 
be solved. If a leprous mother will wean her child at the age 
of six months or so and allow the Mission to adopt it, the 
child can be brought up normally healthy for the sum of £5 
. per year. Of the total of about three thousand children adopted 
by the Mission, half are healthy and the other half are tainted 
with leprosy. Schooling and learning a trade are among the 
benefits that these children receive. The proof of the value 
of Children’s Homes is demonstrated in the men and women 
who go out of them. Writing of those who have passed out of 
the Chandhuri Children’s Homes, a Superintendent says: “At 
least 36 of them have become teachers, usually in Mission 
Schools; three are Bible. women, three Compounders, three 
evangelists.”’ Thirty-six teachers! Here are builders of society 
instead of a burden and a menace to the future. Is other 
testimony to the value of this work necessary? 


How Did the Mission Originate? 


The founder, Mr. William W. Bailey, B.A., a Presbyterian 
High School teacher, was asked by Dr. J. H. Morrison. D.D., an 
American Presbyterian Missionary, to take charge of a small 
group of lepers while he took a much-needed rest. This was 
at Ambala in the Punjab in India just 71 years ago. This 
task aroused and kindled Bailey’s life-long interest in the lepers 
of the world. A few friends in Dublin promised to raise the 
sum of £30 a year for the needs of his lepers, but in the first 
year between £500 and £600 came in. In 1875 a first grant 
of £10 out of the funds then received was made to meet the 
needs of a number of lepers at Sabathu in the Punjab. Sabathu 
was the first missionary territory assigned to our own Church 
in India, and the late Rev. J. A. Ryburn did splendid work as 
Honorary Superintendent of the Sabathu Leper Home. Mr. 
Bailey was called by the Church of Scotland to be the first 
Superintendent of its first Leper Asylum in the Punjab in 18838. 
Seven years later Mr. Bailey built the Mission’s first Asylum 
at Champa and established the work on interdenominational 
lines. The number of Presbyterian hospitals subsidised today 
are twelve, eight being in India, two in China and two in 
Africa. The two General Secretaries. Mr. W. W. Bailey and 
Mr. W. P. Anderson, were both Presbyterian laymen who made 
the Mission’s interest their life work. A good number of Pres- 
byterian missionaries act as Honorary Superintendents of the 
Mission’s Hospitals. 


The Mission’s work in root and branch and fruit is pro- 
foundly spiritual. Underneath the problems of money and 
developing new work, through and through the medical techni- 
ques, beyond even the finest buildings and the activities they 
shelter, it is with the people we are concerned—not “‘cases,”” but 
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warm live human beings, capable of suffering like us, and like 
us hungry for happiness and life. The Mission’s watchword 
is “The Gospel for the Lepers.”’ 


What Can We Do to Help the Lepers? 


yh 


Intercede for them, for their cleansing, conversion and 
consecration. “Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers keep 
not silent.” The Morning Prayer Watch is every day from 
8 a.m. to 9 a.m. 


Interest others in their needs by writing for literature for 
free distribution. Read “Who Walk Alone,” by Dr. Bur- 
gess, or “The Leper Squint,” by T. Weymouth, and the 
Mission’s magazine, “‘Without the Camp,” at 1/- a year. 


Invite the Dominion Secretary to give a lecture in your 
church hall, or drawing-room, 


Invest some of your life-earnings by cheque, notes or cash 
in Leperland folks. Thankoffering boxes to be opened in 
April and October can be had on application. 


Inspire children to collect used postage stamps, odd balls 
and skeins of wool, and forward them to Miss E. Baker, 
1 Wilford Road, Mt. Eden, Auckland, S.2. 


Increase the Xmas Comfort Fund by knitting a sleeveless 
jumper or pullover, with a V-shaped or square neck, of 
colourful wool. Forward it by September 30th to Miss E. 
Baker, and with it the sum of 1/-, which pays for freight 
and customs duty. One pound will provide a Xmas feast 
for one hundred lepers. 


Who is the New Zealand Representative? 


REV. FRED A. THOMPSON, 
4 Cockburn Street, 
Auckland, W.2. 
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POST-WAR MISSIONARY PROBLEMS IN THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE NEW HEBRIDES 


By the Rev. B. R. C. Notiage, B.A. 


If any question should be raised as to whether post-war 
problems in the Pacific will differ from those of pre-war days, 
most missionaries would say that they must. Especially will 
this be true in those areas where modern fighting has shattered 
the comparative quiet of forest and shore. And even where 
there has been no actual fighting, but merely the temporary 
establishment of army, navy and air force bases, with their 
accompanying traffic of ships, planes and other vehicles, and 
Heny thousands of men, the effect will be very marked and 
asting. 


Such an area is the New Hebrides, in which all of our 
Church’s Pacific missionary work has been carried on. 


For many of these Pacific Islanders, ‘normal’ will never 
be the same again. “Externally the World War has made it 
inevitable that the old order in the Pacific Islands should pass 
and that great changes should appear with the rapid march or 
time.”’—V. W. Coombes. 


The process of civilisation, development and relation to the 
outside world has been incalculably speeded up. Missionary 
and Government plans for sympathetic help must be at least 
equally speeded. 


For the Christian Church as a whole in Australia and New 
Zealand this presents a glorious opportunity of service for the 
Kingdom of God—an opportunity that must be grasped now, 
in order that the gains of the past may be consolidated. The 
Sydney Conference in May, 1945, and the projected Fiji Con- 
ference in 1947 are an indication of the whole-hearted man- 
ner in which the Churches, under the Australian and New 
Zealand National Missionary Councils, are reaching out to grasp 
this opportunity. Recent reports from the New Hebrides Pres- 
byterian Mission Synod are an indication of the equal enthu- 
siasm of our own special missionaries. Thus we have an 
adequate share in this great task, since we are linked with 
others in working amongst a native people who have indeed 
come out of a great darkness, who have indeed seen the great 
Light, who have now passed through the stress and turmoil of 
war—but who have themselves no clear vision of the future, 
nor of how they may find true happiness and blessing therein. 
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So there is our principal post-war problem—to help them 
to find this vision, and to move towards its realisation. 


The home Church, the Missions Committees, the mis- 
sionaries and the young native Christian Church will together 
need to devote their best gifts of spirit, mind and service 
towards this end. 


Now let us look at some more detailed aspects of the task. 


Health.—Many people do not realise what a tragic fate 
has befallen whole communities of our dark-skinned brethren 
and neighbours of the Pacific during the 150 years since active 
contact with the European world began. To their former 
diseases, for instance (malaria, hookworm, yaws, dysentery, 
tropical ulcers, etc., which weakened their systems and killed 
many), were added many more with disastrous effect. Because 
they had no resistance to these new diseases, they died in 
shockingly large numbers. In some Groups the effects were 
not so severe, and in some the combined efforts of Govern- 
ment and Missions have largely overcome the difficulty (as, 
for example, in many of the Eastern Groups such as Fiji, 
Samoa and Rarotonga). In the western Groups (known as 
Melanesia), however, the problem is still a very ugly one. 
Missionaries have done their best and Governments are begin- 
ning to see their duty more clearly; but the problem is not 
likely to be solved for a number of years yet. 


Can it ever be solved in an island like Aneityum of the 
New Hebrides, where the once total population of at least 3,600 
has been reduced to less than 200? Or on Erromanga (the 
famous “Martyr Isle’) or Epi, or parts of other islands, where 
similar conditions apply? 


Perhaps not. Yet there are places where hope has been 
re-born, as, for instance, on the islands under the care of our 
New Zealand missionaries. 


The New Hebrides Mission Synod has plans, on which it 
has already begun to act, for the employment of nurses in 
addition to the missionaries already on the field, for the em- 
ployment of an additional doctor to itinerate by launch, and 
for the training of native men—all for a better medical 
service. The Government seems likely to give much more help 
than in the past. 


The Central Medical School at Suva, under the Rockefeller 
Institute and the British Government, is now helping nearly 
all Pacific territories. For it trains carefully-selected young 
men as Native Medical Practitioners—a high standard though 
below that of a fully-qualified doctor. And they go out, often 
to Groups other than their own, to do skilled medical work, 
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both curative and preventive. It is one of the best institutions 
in the whole Pacific. 


Our own Paton Memorial Hospital in Vila and that on 
Tanna have been a great blessing in the New Hebrides. They 
are the only British hospitals there. 


But health of the body must ever be linked with health of 
the spirit. 


Education.—Yes, this, too, remains a first-class post-war 
problem. War may have taught something useful to a limited 
number of people, in mechanical and other practical matters, 
and in some sort of knowledge of the rest of the world; but 
it will certainly not have helped much in ordinary school edu- 
cation, gardening and plantation skill, medicine and hygiene, 
or religion—those things that matter most. There will still 
be thousands, for example, who believe in witchcraft, or who 
will have their children’s bodies slashed with sharp instruments 
in times of sickness, to let out the evil spirits. 


In the Pacific, as elsewhere, Christian missions have been 
pioneers in education. Often long before Governments -were 
interested or able to undertake the education of the people, 
and when many others argued that education was not for 
native people, the Churches did their best to develop knowledge 
and ability in an all-round way. It is true that their efforts 
have been open to criticism—but there is an obvious reply to 
all criticism of this nature! By now there are many parts of 
the Pacific where Government and Missions have been working 
together for years with mutual trust and respect, and with 
splendid results. 


In the New Hebrides the Government has remained con- 
spicuous by its failure to share in this great piece of humani- 
tarian work. (though it is fair to state that the Condominium 
form of Government may be blamed, in large measure, for 
this state of affairs.) On the other hand, the Church has linked 
its widespread educational system with its evangelistic work. 
This was done in the early days through the individual mis- 
sionaries’ schools, and then for many years through village 
schools with native teachers, the latter mainly getting their ad- 
vanced training at the Teachers’ Training Institution at Tangoa, 
South Santo. 


In recent years there has been a marked development in 
“area” or “district”? schools, under the personal supervision and 
leadership of individual missionaries. These will provide a 
more adequate system of training young men and women for 
teaching ad for leadership in Church and village life. The 
New Zealand area is helping to pioneer the way in this matter. 
The Rev. J. G. Miller on Tongoa has boarding schools for 
both boys and girls, the Rev. C. K. Crump on Nguna has a 
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special school for boys and the Rev. I. Muir will undertake 
similar work in due course. 


All the best that they can give will be needed, if ideals 
for the future are to be realised. ‘‘We should therefore pause 
to consider what we visualise for the New Hebrides, 30 or 50 
years hence. Surely the aim to be achieved is an educated, 
healthy Christian population, increasing in number, economi- 
cally secure, ruling its own thriving indigenous Church, and 
with sufficient highly trained native men and women to carry 
on all essential Government services in the interests of their 
own country. Towards this end, Missions should plan to 
eliminate the necessity for further missionary tutelage at the 
earliest possible date. Doubtless that day is still well in the 
future. But it is not too remote to be considered now.”— 
Rev. V. W. Coombes, of New South Wales. 


High hopes are held for the great South Pacific Christian 
Conference that is being planned to take place in Fiji in 1947, 
for here will gather some 200 delegates of all the co-operating 
Churches for a fortnight’s discussion of all matters affecting 
the Christian Church in the Pacific—Education, Medical Work 
and Public Health, Women’s Work, Economic Welfare, Litera- 
ture, the development of the indigenous Church and its exten- 
sion, self-support and self-government, the relationship between 
Church and State and Community as a whole, etc. More than 
half of the delegates will be representatives of the younger 
Churches—that is, native Christian leaders. The remainder 
will be well-chosen missionaries and leaders from the sending 
countries. It should be a tremendously significant occasion 
in the life of the Church in the Pacific. We can not discuss 
these many matters in this study; but we may all continue to 
read carefully, so as to increase our knowledge and under- 
standing. 


Evangelism.—None of the emphasis on other aspects of 
the Church’s work would be worthwhile if it were not for the 
Evangel. This is ever the heart and spirit of all that is done, 
and no Mission ever forgets this. 


In 1943 the New Hebrides Synod recorded “Evangelisa- 
tion throughout the Group is being carried on vigorously, with 
varying results.” 


That last phrase gives a clue to another of the problems 
that exist. Man’s spirit is ever open to the influence of both 
good and evil, and our native friends at least as much so as 
ourselves. Ancient spiritual beliefs still persist. Some have 
been conducive to understanding of the Gospel, but many 
have not. Perhaps we visualise these people too readily as 
out of the darkness now. Actually there are many who are 
still only struggling to reach the Light. 
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Tanna, historic site of missionary endeavour for more than 
a century, has for the past five years had the “Jon Frum Move- 
ment’—an extraordinary uprising against everything associ- 
ated with Europeans, including the Mission. Beginning in the 
twisted mind of one man, who had infinite skill in playing on 
old superstitions, it practically swept through Tanna’s popula- 
tion of four or five thousand, and at one stage left practically 
no members faithful to the Christian Church. An increasing 
desire to come back is now being shown, though the move- 
ment is by no means dead. Like similar movements in South 
Africa, New Guinea (‘‘Vailala Madness’) and other places, it 
has caused deep pain and perplexity to the Mission. Here is 
a part of the comment made by the Rev. George Anderson, 
Foreign Mission Secretary in Victoria, after a visit to Tanna 
in 1948: “What is at the root of it all? And do not forget that 
there is a similar movement on Santo and that there may well 
be others elsewhere. I do think that deep down is a hunger 
for the things we have and enjoy, with that a resentment 
because such things are out of the reach of Man Tanna. So 
can arise very easily a feeling of resentment even an attempt 
to adjust things. Do they desire the material benefits? Obvi- 
ously yes, but not only that. Dimly in most minds and quite 
clearly in some is a hunger for the treasures of the mind and 
of the spirit.” 


We thank God for the many islands and individuals in 
which a happy Christian faith is found. 


All of these problems are summed up in one—How to 
lead these people to a fully-satisfying Christian life, wherein 
is all righteousness, peace and joy? If we at home play our 
part—by our prayers, by our active interest, by the sending of 
all necessary workers and supplies—then the missionaries on 
the Field, by God’s grace, will play theirs. Here are the con- 
cluding words of the Rev. George Anderson’s report on his 
visit to the New Hebrides: 


“Tt was great to hear men talking of their desires to go 
among the people who still sit in the valley of the shadow of 
death, who go up and will continue to go up among the wild 
people. But not only they. There are others who are living 
and witnessing amid the welter of confused thinking, amid the 
devastating paganizing influences of today that have come in 
like a flood. Only the Grace of God in man’s heart will keep 
him stable, will lead him through the gloom, will keep the song 
in his heart. 


“The people must be healed and cleansed from disease; 
they must be helped to understand themselves and to face life 
confidently; most of all, and all the time, must there be in their 
hearts the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost.” 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


Discuss the possible effects of our wars and machines on 
the more primitive Pacific Islanders. Does this increase 
our responsibility? 


To what extent ought Missions to develop a wide educa- 
tional policy, in conjunction with their special evangelistic 
work? What do you think should be the relationship of 
Church and State in such matters? 


Discuss any other strange movements like “Jon Frum,” 
and how far they may be a sort of “growing pains.” Com- 
pare the development of the Maori people, and their religi- 
ous beliefs. 


Recall at least one notable medical institution in the Pacific, 
other than the Central Medical School at Suva. 


Can we expect Pacific Islanders to worship most naturally 
according to our long-established forms? May we hope for 
some distinctive and beautiful developments in their own 
Church? 
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